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Original Communications, 


REDCLIFFE STREET, BRISTOL. 


From week to week, from month to 
month, and from year to year, the sad 
antiquary of the metropolis has to mourn 
that the venerable remnants of former 
ages are rapidly withdrawn from his ad- 
miring eye. Within these few years se- 
veral episcopal palaces have vanished, as 
also St Stephen’s Chapel and London 
bridge. A single old street scarcely re- 
mains. The ancient thoroughfare which 
bears the name of “ Old street,” has been 
almost wholly covered with new houses 
within the last forty years; and the active 
operations now going on in all parts 
of the capital, threaten what yet remains 
with utter annihilation. 

It is to the provinces that the Leland 
of to-day must repair for consolation; and 
Bristol, which once formed part of the king- 
dom of Wessex and Mercia, presents much 
to gratify the student of the past. Red- 
cliffe street, apeire at the head of 
this article, still presents the pointed roof 
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and all the features of old architecture, 
against which, in this part of the empire, 
& war so merciless and so unremitting has 
been waged. The “ gable-ended and win- 
dowed fronts of the houses in that narrow 
and much-thronged thoroughfare,” fur- 
nish still a fine specimen of an ancient 
street. “ Redclife street,” remarks Mr 
Britton, in his ‘Pi ue An- 
tiquities of English Cities,’ “is noted in 
the annals of poetry, romance, and com- 
merce as the resi of the i 
family, who built the splendid and highly 
interesting church which adorns one end 
of it;” and from the steps of which the 
ag gg balay > RE 

t was here, y y on 
the time-worn edifices which form the 
above-named street, that the ill-fated 


inventions which deceived the 
here 
from 
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solved on his last fatal deed. That so as- 
tonishing a youth should have miserably 
perished, is a matter of just regret;. but 
he, unhappily, 
“ Was Passion’s slave, was Indiscretion’s 
child ;” 


and had adopted principles which could 
hardly have led to a happy result. Yet 
even his catastrophe adds to the interest 
of a spot — well entitled to notice, 
which is only one of many important 
Some nienfy described in the splendid 
and elaborate work we have quoted. 


THE ACCIDENTAL CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH CAUSED THE DISCOVERY 
OF THE TWO ELECTRIC CURRENTS 
=" SERNEY, M.D., IN THE YEAR 


During the: experiments in which Dr 
yvwas engaged while instructing his 
oul: in the. science of electricity, a rat 
was brought ‘in,-which had been trapped ; 
as the:machine was ‘in action, a large jar 
was-charged for ‘its destruction ; the rat 
was placed on an insulated stool, and a 
chain fastened round its neck, a circuit was 
completed by bringing a discharging rod in 
contact with the:tail; which had»been pre. 
viously attached:to a ‘chain having a com- 
munication-with thednside of the jar. The 
rat, after ‘the:'shock, was motionless, and 
apparently «killed, indeed it was sup- 
posed to have been quite dead. In about 
ten minutes, it was proposed to pass the 
contents of another charged jar through 
the animal, to make certain of his not re- 
turning to life; but to the astonishment of 
all present, he was immediately brought to 
animation again, and got upon his legs; 
the shock was over and over again re- 
peated, and it only seemed to increase its 
vigour. It was finally set at liberty. 

The jar was again charged, and its con- 
tents were made to pass through a pack of 
cards bound together with string, and upon 
examination the cards were found to be 
perforated on both sides, leaving from six 
to eight cards whole in the centre of the 
pack ; the holes were conical, the base being 
at the outside on each side, and the apex 
towards the centre. This circumstance at 
once lead Dr Serney to come to a conclu 
sion that there must be a double current of 
the electric fluid, for upon what other ground 
could he suppose the cards to be perforated 
in opposite directions ? The doctor, in 

herance of proof, resorted to the follow- 
ing experiments, which clearly prove there 
are two currents caused by two different 
sorts of electricity for the purpose of neu- 
tralizing one another, and restoring that 
equilibrium which Nature so beautifully 
arranges in all her works. He puts for- 
ward this simple experiment, which may 
be tried by any tyro in the science. 
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If four electroscopes be excited, first, 
No. 1, by a piece of sealing-wax rubbed by 
a piece of silk, the gold leaves of the elec- 
troscope will diverge from one another. 
Let an electroscope, No. 2, be excited in the 
same manner as the first, and the result 
will be the same. 

Let the electroscopes Nos.3 and 4 be ex- 
cited by means of a glass tube rubbed by a 
piece of silk, the gold leaves will diverge 
from one another in both of them, as in the 
other two, there being no apparent dif- 
ference. 

Now, by taking adischarging-rod, opened 
so that one end shall touch the first, aad 
the other end_ the: second. electroscope, ‘the 
gold leaves of both: wilkwemain: diverged ; 
and if the same be donestoithe’thirdvand 
fourth electroscopes, the seasltwili-be. the 
same. 

But ‘if the rod he made to 
touch with one end the’ first.and third, and 
then the-second and fourth.electroscopes, the 
whole of the:gold leaves of the four electro- 
scopes instantaneously collapse, thereby show- 
ing that the two electric, have neutralized 
each other in. all the four eleetroscopes by 
their perfect union. 

In many of ‘the experiments performed 
at the Royal Polytechnic Institution spon- 
taneous discharges take place when charg- 
ing their powerful battery, and the side of 
the jars are in: a space varying from one- 
eighth to three-fourths of an inch in dia- 
meter in a state nearly pulverized ; indeed 
in some instances, w efracture is of the 
smaller size where thesetwe-currents met, 
the glass resembles a mere dust. Had the 
current been in one direction only this ap- 
pearance could not take place, the particles 
would be driven out or the jar broken into 
pieces, but by their meeting exactly with 
thesame force, andat the same time, nothing 
is disturbed from its place, the particles are 
merely crushed. 


RIEMBAUER; OR, THE SAINTLY 
MURDERER. 


Axsout twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
the Supreme Court of Justice for the king- 
dom of Bavaria was occupied with the trial 
of a wretch named Francois Riembauer,. 
Riembauer was the son ofa poor labourer, 
at Randerstadt, and he became a cow-boy. 
His thirst for knowledge was excessive, 
and through the means of a curate in the 
village he was fitted for the Lyceum at the 
early age of fourteen years. Here he applied 
himself to the study of abstruse science, 
ecclesiastical history, and the subtleties of 
logic, in all of which he attained unexam- 
pled proficiency. In 1810 he was appointed 
to the curacy of his native village, and was 
then considered as the “priest par excel- 
lence.” His sermons were fall of fire—they 
breathed the purest love of virtue, and the 
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vices of the age were most eloquently de- 
nounced. Such was the person who, afew 
= afterwards, was accused of the fol- 
wing crimes:— First, of having had a 
child by the cook of the ‘curate of Hoskir- 
chen, who lay in about the year 1801, of a 
male child, which died shortly afterwards; 
secondly, of having had a child by Anne 
Marie Eichlaetter, the: servant of the cu- 
rate of Hernsheim, and of having assassi- 
nated her by cutting her throat with a 
razor; thirdly, of having had children by 
a milliner, and another curate’s servant- 
maid; fourthly, of having had a child by 
Madelaine Fravenkneiht, the daughter of 
a farmer at Lauterbach, of having swindled 
her father of 5,000 francs, and of having 
— the daughter and her mother; 
hly, of having had ‘at different periods 
three children by Ann Weminger, his last 
kitchen-maid; sixthly, of having forged a 
certificate of deposit for the sum of 1,400 
francs; ‘and, lastly, of having caused abor- 
tion in two cases. The investigation of 
these charges occupied four years, and dis- 
closed a system of remorseless villany to 
which the history of crime scarcely affords 
any parallel. The second victim, Anne 
Marie Eichlaetter, he killed by cutting 
her throat with a razor in his own apart- 
ment, exclaiming at the instant—“ Repent 
of your sins—you must die.” The fact 
was sworn to by agirl who peeped through 
the key-hole. The body of the murdered 
young woman was found where Reimbauer 
had deposited it—still he deniedthe charge 
with the most inflexible pertinacity. The 
examining judge, unable to reason the 
prisoner into an acknowledgement of his 
crime, sought to act upon his imagination. 
On All Saints’ day, the anniversary of the 
murder of Anne Marie, at four o’clock in 
the evening, he entered upon the eighty- 
eighth examination. After endeavouring, 
during eight hours, to wring an avowal 
from the prisoner by laying before him 
proofs of his guilt, he gave up the attempt. 
At that moment it struck the hour of mid- 
night, when the judge suddenly unfolded a 
black cloth, containing the skull of Anne 
Marie. At this sight Riembauer started 
from his seat, opened wide his eyes, and 
smiled, and yet drew back, as if retreating 
from the accusing looks of the fleshless 
skull; but, quickly recovering his self- 
possession, he exclaimed, ‘‘ My conscience 
is at rest; that head, if it could speak, 
would say, ‘Riembauer is my lover, and 
not my ‘murderer.’ This is the anniver- 
sary of her death.” On his hundredth 
examination he made an avowal of his 
guilt. Riembauer stated that he had seen, 
from his dungeon, a Jew who had com- 
mitted murder going to the scaffold. He 
was struck with the serenity exhibited by 
the culprit in his last moments, and, from 
his gaolers, he learned that it was. only 
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after a full confession of his crime that 
the culprit, named Lammfromm, had 
recovered his juillity, and from 
that moment he (Riembauer) resolved to 


maid (ma derniere cuisiniere). Catherine 
told truth—it was I that murdered Anne 
Marie Eichlaetter.” He also related that, 
wishing to get rid of a man whom he hated, 
he had ardently prayed to God to deprive 
him of life, and that soon after the indivi- 
dual gave up the ghost. He added that, 
on an innkeeper refusing to lend him a 
small sum of money, he was seized with 
the most violent desire of setting fire to his 
premises. But what is really singular and 
curious are the sophisms by which the pri- 
soner sought to justify his crimes. “ When 
Anne Marie,” said he, “endeavoured to 
compel me to take her again intomy house, 
I began to reflect 0d aoe the consequences, 
and I said to myself, ‘If.a priest of such 
unblemished reputation were found tobe 
a sinner, great would the detriment thereof 
be to religion ;’ therefore, as there were no 
other means of avoiding public scandal but 
by the death of Anne Marie, and that this 
death tended to produce a laudable result, 
I do not think I have acted criminally, 
for my intentions were pure, ad majorem 
Dei gloriam. Moreover (added he), before 
killing Anne Marie I exhorted her to 
repent of her sins, and I gave her absolu- 
tion. When she had no longer strength 
to support herself I very gently stretched 
her on the floor. I merit the consideration 
of my judges, because my actions have 
been always ordered so as to avoid public 
scandal.” 

Riembauer, strange to say, never neg- 
lected to go through a kind of nuptial 
ceremony with his mistresses, either for 
the purpose of tranquillizing his own 
conscience, or for the better securing their 
fidelity. Clothed in princely vestments, 
with tapers lighted, he went through all 
the ceremonies of marriage, he himself 
performing the double function of priest 
and bridegroom, and concluding the cere- 
mony by placing a ring on his mistress’s 
finger. The children resulting from those 
connexions he regularly baptised, giving 
them, for father and mother, names taken 
at hazard. 

The Supreme Tribunal condemned the 
criminal to close confinement in a fortress 
for an unlimited period. 





Cure for Hooping-cough.—It is a common 
Ponte 4 in Cornwall, Devonshire, and 
some other s of England, to inquire of 
any one riding on a piebald horse of a - 
remedy for the hooping-cough, and what- 
ever may be named is regarded as a spe- 

c. 
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THE MARRIED MAN TO A FAIR 
FRIEND. 


Deem it not coldness, if you find 
I covet not your longer stay, 
And never think your friend unkind 
If he would know you far away. 
Your gentle smile, your love sincere, 
Have fired his breast— have turn’d his 


brain; 
And ’tis because that you are dear 
He wishes you should not remain. 


Yes, though my heart could bound with glee, 
To know that you would ne’er remove, 
To know that you might rest with me, 
And bless me with your charms and love ; 
I still consent that you depart, 
To beautify some other scene ; 
I fain would clasp you to this heart, 
Yet wish woods, mountains, waves between. 


Nor dare I hope that other days 
Will let me call you mine in peace ; 
That were the sinful wish to raise 
That one poor blameless life should cease. 
Too often wretches, passion warmed, 
Have promised such event to wait, 
But soon dark murderous schemes have 
formed 
To hasten on the march of Fate. 


Can I forget that night of shame 
When ’twas my hap your smile to win, 
When all “my blood was liquid flame ” 
And I entreated you to sin. 
Conscience now lifts her “ still small voice,” 
And sadly dwells that hour upon, 
But let us mutually rejoice 
We did not pass the rubicon. 


The passions of the human race, 
Joyous and blameless while restrain’d, 
Become, lost all love’s winning grace, 
Terrific monsters when unchain’d : 
Yet not confessed their fearful wrath, 
They smilingly allure to joy, 
Then crushing honour in their path, 
Turn round as demons to destroy. 


*T were weakness now to heave a sigh, 
That Iam bound by other ties; 
And base a consort to decry, 
While gazing on your brighter eyes. 
Time in each mournful day that sets, 
Pursuing tranquilly his track, 
Seems but to mock our vain regrets, 
And yesterday will not come back. 


The cheating thought shall I indulge, 
That we, secure of self-applause, 
As none our secret can divulge, 
May spurn the check of common laws? 
Soon, soon, would the unhallowed kiss 
Of fond affection sound the knell, 
And dreams of ecstasy and bliss 
But lead us to the gates of hell. 


Ah, dearest, let us bear in mind 
What to our own repose we owe, 
Lest brief delirious joy we find 
The source of everlasting woe. 
And let us raise our thoughts on high 
To hope—life’s wild temptations o’er— 
That we may meet above the sky, 
Nor blush that we have met before. 
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MIRACLES OF NATURE. 
FROM DR MACULLOCH. 


“Every organized structure can exist but 
through the supply of fresh materials, or 
of food. With few exceptions animals 
have been empowered and compelled to 
seek it; but the very nature and neces- 
sities of the vegetable forms prevented this. 
Their food is therefore brought to them ; 
it surrounds them on all sides : the Crea- 
tor feeds them with His own hands, 
through His great agent, chemistry ; if 
aiding it by the mechanical powers which 
He has also commanded. An essential 
part of that food is in solution, and the 
ocean is its great storehouse. It is taught 
to ascend into the atmosphere, to pervade 
the circumambient sphere of the firma- 
ment, to return that it may visit every 
vegetable existence, to surround them in 
the air, to be present with them in the 
earth, to be ever near them and about 
them. It is brought to their mouths at 
every instant, and nothing is required of 
them but to feed and toenjoy. ‘hus has 
their great Parent amply compensated them 
for that of which He was compelled to de- 
prive them in conformity to the wisdom of 
His general plan. We know not which most 
to admire—the magnitude of the problem, 
or the beauty, the perfection, and the faci- 
lity of the solution. But, that we may 
admire, let us suppose that it was to he 
solved, that the feeding of such a mass of 
living, and craving, and yet immovable 
beings was to be effected. Yet because it 
is effected, we forget that there was a time 
when it was to be done ; because it is ef- 
fected in silence, with regularity, and with 
certainty, we forget to note it ; and because 
of the perfection of the solution, even phi- 
losophy has forgotten to admire. 

“The Creator formed a class of living 
beings. They were tocrowd the earth, yet 
not permitted to quit the narrow point to 
which they were chained down. They 
were to commence in an atom to attain a 
large bulk, to perish, and to be renewed. 
He appointed chemistry for these pur- 
poses, and He commanded life to rule it. 
This demanded materials, and these were 
to be placed within reach of the instru- 
ments that were to use them. Those ma- 
terials were spread far and wide, while the 
myriads of beings were incapable of seek- 
ing what was essential to their existence. 
The plant was fixed to the dry and burn- 
ing sands of Africa, and its food was many 
thousand miles away, wasted and useless 
in the wide ocean. But for His wisdom 
and power, every plant of the earth would 
have been but as a grain of wheat on the 
naked rock, created but to perish at the 
moment of its birth, to die of hunger. All 
must have perished but for Him who has 
solved this great and difficult problem. 
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Can man contemplate such a creation un- 
provided for, and then say he could have 
devised the means of feeding it? He will 
not say this if his philosophy is of that 
true kind which acknowledges that it 
knows nothing but what God has 
taught. 

“TI may here point out the beauty of 
the contrivance through which the same 
operation supplies the food of the vege- 
table tribes, and the respiration of the 
animal ones. It is an example of that 
simplicity which it is delightful to trace 
where it is really visible, but which there 
is no advantage in assuming where it can- 
not be found. 

“It is through the decomposition of 
water that it becomes the food of plants ; 
and the chemistry which effects this has 
been placed in their own power. They 
devour, they appropriat®, and they reject. 
They might have appropriated the whole ; 
but thus would not this beautiful con- 
trivance have existed, and the animal races 
must have been supplied in some other 
manner with what was indispensable as 
their food. The same chemical action ful- 
fils both ends: the oxygen which the 
plant does not require is discharged, an 
air, into the free atmosphere, and becomes 
the supply for the other half of the living 
creation. 

“ This is the solution, simple, and at the 
same time effectual, of another magnificent 
problem. We do not indeed know that 
this is the only manner in which the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere is renewed; yet 
thus, partly at least, is this incessant sup- 
ply for an incessant consumption provided. 
And thus are there two circles of nutrition 
between plants and animals, in each of 
which the plant is the initiative agent and 
power. The animal could not have ex- 
tracted from water either food or the ma- 
terial of respiration, as necessary as food. 
The other furnishes it with both through 
the same vital chemistry by which it 
maintains its own life; and the material 
whence it draws and distributes these re- 
sources of the whole living world is the 
element, water; that apparently simple, 
insignificant substance, of which the igno- 
rant and the thoughtless see little but that 
it falls in the rain, circulates in the rivers, 
and fills the ocean. 

« Tf water is the residence of the mul- 
titudinous creation of fishes, it is rather 
their atmosphere than their abode; to 
them it is what the air is to the birds. 
Yet it is superior in adaption and conve- 
nience, for its inhabitants can rest in it 
without labour ; the whole arrangement, 
indeed, presenting one of those beautiful 
adaptations much more worthy of atten- 
tion than those scarcely avoidable ones on 
which it is the custom of slender writers 
to dwell. Nor must the effect in question 


be called a necessary result of the eee 
pense tard water, since the weight of these 
ani is not only nicely suited to this, 
but there is united to the whole a system 
of subadaptation to meet variations and 
exigencies, by the beautiful contrivance of 
the air- . The muscular power of 
fishes is restrained, in point of endurance 
at least, in consequence, apparently, of 
their confined respiration, though an ana- 
tomist of note has made this rule too ex- 
clusive ; and thus water, as the medium of 
flying, which swimming may for this pur- 
pose be termed, relieves by its weight the 
muscular effects of the animal. The bird 
is called on for a double exertion, the fish 
for only one. 

“But the water is also the chemical at- 
mosphere of fishes, and thus does a dis- 
tinct contrivance become necessary. Un- 
der analogy to air, their gills should in- 
deed have decom it, and thus have 
effected the needful purposes. This, how- 
ever, is not the — for what- 
ever reasons. The water is ordained to 
combine with air, and thus to furnish what 
is required, while the consumption is for 
ever replaced, probably by the agitations 
of the former in contact with the atmos- 
phere. It is a distinct chemical property, 
and but for experience would not have 
been supposed. Like all else that was 
— it has been commanded, and it is 

lone.” 





GENNARO ANNESE; OR, 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR A DUKE. 


THE misery experienced by the people of 
Naples caused them to break out into re- 
bellion in 1647 and 1648. For the moment 
the revolters were successful, and under 
Gennaro Annese, it was fondly hoped by 
the Neapolitans that they might throw off 
the yoke of Spain. They however invited 
Henry de Lorraine, Duke of Guise, to com- 
mand their armies, and ambition induced 
him to favour their views. He i 

to Naples, and there was introduced in 
due form to Gennaro Annese. 

In revolutions generally we find some of 
the most distinguished actors low-born, vul- 
gar, cruel, dissipated, or in some way fear- 
fully defective—still possessing redeeming 
qualities. They are shrewd, brave, or 
wary.;“though little entitled to praise on 
the whole, thay in some com- 
mand admiration. The Neapolitan revo- 
lutionist had no shining parts, but would 
really seem to have owed his elevation to 
the circumstance of his uniting in himself 
all the peculiarities that could unfit a man 
to be a popular leader. The description 
given of him by Guise is one of the most 
striking historical pictures handed down 
to us from that period. It will be found 
not less amusing than extraordinary :— 
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“<I was not a little surprised,” says the 
Duke, “at the blindness of the people of 
Naples, to have chosen such a man their 
general ; his person seemed to me so ex- 
traordinary, that I cannot omit to give 
you his picture. He was a little man, 
very ill made, and very black, his eyes 
sunk in his head, short hair, which dis- 
covered large ears, a wide mouth, his beard 
close cut and beginning to be grey, his 
voice full and very hoarse ; he could not 
speak two words without stammering, ever 
unquiet, and so very timorous that the 
least noise made him tremble. He was 
attended by a matter of twenty guards of 
as ill men as himself. He wore a buff 
coat with sleeves of red velvet, and scarlet 
breeches, with a cap of cloth of gold, of the 
same colour, on his head, which he hardly 
took the pains to take off when he saluted 
me ; he hada girdle of red velvet, furnished 
with three pistols on each side ; he wore 
no sword, but instead of it, carried a 
great blunderbuss in his hand. His first 
civility was the taking off my hat, and 
instead of it, causing to be brought me in 
a silver basin such a cap as his own; and 
then taking me by the hand, led me into 
his hall, whose doors he very carefully 
caused to be shut, with most strict orders 
to his guards to let none enter, lest they 
should cut his throat. As soon as we 
were seated, I presented him M. de Fon- 
tenay’s letter, with assurance (as I had 
been ordered) of the protection of France, 
and of the coming of the fleet, and all such 
supplies as the Neapolitans should stand 
in need of, towards attaining their liberty 
and deliverance from the Spanish oppres- 
sion. He answered me with much more 
satisfaction than eloquence, and having 
opened the letter I delivered him, ran it 
over with his eyes, and having turned up- 
wards every one of the four sides, cast it 
to me again, telling me he could not read, 
and desiring me to acquaint him with its 
contents.” 

A Sieur Luigi del Ferro had thought 
proper to name himself Ambassador from 
France. This was a crack-brained fellow 
who, while he made the most pompous 
promises of bringing men and money to 
aid the cause, exhibited in his general 
carriage the most abject servility. He 
figures in the treat which Gennaro An- 
nese thought it incumbent on him to give 
the Duke, which is thus portrayed :— 

“We heard a great noise in the street, 
occasioned by a tumult of such people as 
demanded to see me; to satisfy their 
curiosity I went to a window ; and Gen- 
naro having caused to be brought me, in 
two basins, two bags of money, one of gold 
and the other of silver, I cast it amongst 
the people, and whilst they were at cuffs 
about gathering it up, I thought it was 
time to call for dinner, having eaten no- 
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thing since my departure from Rome, be- 
cause of the roughness of the sea. Gennaro 
made excuses for the ill cheer he should 
give me, not daring, for fear of poison, to 
make use of any other cook than his wife, 
as improper for that employment as per- 
sonating the lady of quality. She brought 
the first dish, having on a gown of sky- 
coloured wrought satin, embroidered with 
silver, with a farthingale, a chain of jew- 
els, and a fair necklace of pearl, with pen- 
dants of diamonds in her ears, all plun- 
dered from the Duchess of Matalone ; and 
in this stately equipage it was pleasant to 
see her dress meat, scour dishes, and 
divert herself in the afternoon with wash- 
ing and smoothing linen. I invited Luigi 
del Ferro, as.ambassador, to wash and sit 
down with us ; but Gennaro told me, sure 
I was not in earnest, for he had wont to 
use him like a dog$ and when I called for 
drink, he fetched it, saying, it belonged 
only to him to serve me, because of his 
quality. He presented me the cup on his 
knees, which, when I would not permit, 
Gennaro told me he served him in the 
same manner, which presently after I saw 
verified. Dinner lasted not long, and all 
things were so nasty and unsavoury, that 
had it not been for the bread, wine, salad, 
and fruit, which were indeed excellent, I 
had run hazard of starving.” 

As if the cowardice of the leader had 
not beer sufficiently manifest from what 
was presented to his observation, Guise 
had an opportunity of seeing how he was 
treated by one of the city captains. This 
was a butcher named Jommo Ropolo, who,; 
not standing too much on ceremony, broke 
open the door when the chief and Guise 
were in council, and approaching Gennaro, 
called him traitor, and gave him several 
blows on the neck with the flat of his 
hand, at the same time swearing that he 
would cut off his head but for the presence 
of the Duke of Lorraine. Instead of visit- 
ing this insolence with exemplary chastise- 
ment on the spot, the wretched Gennaro 
threw himself on his knees before the 
Duke, and entreated him to save his life, 
and he accordingly interfered to pacify 
Jommo Ropolo. That done, the grateful 
Gennaro felt himself bound to show him 
all possible attention. The course of his 
hospitality at supper and after supper, the 
quality of the guest borne in mind, is quite 
as extraordinary as the festivities already 
described. 

“It being now very late,” says the 
Duke, “and I wanting rest, every one 
retired, and I had a supper brought 
as unhandsome and distasteful as my 
dinner ; it lasted not long, and inquiring 
in what part they had prepared me a 
bed, I was not a little surprised when 
Gennaro told me I should lie with him ; 
having refused this as much as possibly I 
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could, out of pretence of not incommoding 
his wife by taking her place, he told me 
she should lie on a quilt before the fire 
with her sister, and that it concerned his 
safety to share his bed with me, without 
which his enemies would cut his throat, 
the respect of my person being the only 
means to secure him from that danger, 
whose apprehension had so strongly pre- 
possessed him, that he awaked twent; 
times in the night in disorder, and, with 
tears in his eyes, embracing me, besought 
me to save his life, and secure him from 
those that would murder him. He con- 
ducted me to lodge in his kitchen, where I 
found a very rich bed of cloth of gold, and 
at the feet of it, in a cradle, a little blacka- 
moor slave about two years old, full of the 
small-pox; a great deal of plate, both white 
and gilt, heaped up in the middle of the 
room, many cabinets half open, out of 
which tumbled chains and bracelets of pearl 
and other jewels, some bags of silver and 
some of gold half scattered on the ground, 
very rich household stuff, and many fair 
pictures thrown up and down disorderly, 
which made sufficiently appear what profit 
he had made by plundering the houses of 
the richest and best-qualified persons of the 
town ; though he could never be induced 
to assist the people with the smallest part 
of it, either to buy ammunition or victuals, 
for paying the troops already raised, or 
making new levies. This put me in a 
rage, to see myself in want of everything, 
and yet to have so considerable supplies at 
hand, which I might make no use of. 

“On the other side of the kitchen were 
all necessaries, in great quantity, which 
had been plundered in several quarters, 
with all manner of arms, all in an extraor- 
dinary confusion, the presents and contri- 
butions he daily received of all manner of 
venison and wild fowl powdered, and all the 
walls tapestried with whatever is edible. 

“This was the sumptuous apartment 
prepared for entertaining me, and when 
even oppressed with sleep, I thought of 
nothing but a speedy unclothing myself to 
get into bed, Luigi del Ferro would suffer 
none to come near to pull off my boots, 
maintaining it belonged to him alone to do 
me all manner of services; but I refused 
him, till Gennaro advising me to let him 
do it, caused his own stocking to be pulled 
off, to give me example, which I afterwards 
followed without controversy, and got into 
bed as fast as I could. Gennaro came pre- 
sently to lie down by me, and setting a 
candle on the bed, and unbinding his leg to 
dress it, I asked if he had received any 
wound? He answered, that being naturally 
replete and full of humours, a physician, 
his friend, had advised him to make use of 
remedy I forbear to name, lest its mention 
offend others’ stomachs as much as its sight 
did mine.” 


LORD GEORGE SACKVILLE NOT 
'  JUNTIUS. 


ANOTHER attempt has been made to iden- 
tify Junius, which leaves the matter doubt- 
ful as ever. Mr Jacques, in his a 


Junius, and that Sir Philip Francis was his 
amanuensis.” The description which he 
gives of the death-bed of that noble person 
is a sufficient refutation of his authorship. 
Junius had attacked Lord Mansfield as “a 
rascal and wretch whom every honest man 
was bound to déeenh-end Wiens he, with 
the blessing of God, would pull down to the 
ground.” When Lord George approached 
his end, hearing that Lord Mansfield was 
at Tunbridge Wells, a few miles from him, 
he requested his lordship to call, that he 
might take his last leave of him.. The in- 
terview is thus affectingly described: by 
Cumberland :— 

“As soon as Lord Sackville had re- 
covered his breath, his visitor remaining 
silent, he began by apologising for the 
trouble he had given him, and for the un- 
pleasant spectacle he was conscious of ex- 
hibiting to him, in the condition he was 
now reduced to ;—‘ But, my good lord,” he 
said, ‘though I ought not to have imposed 
upon you the painful ceremony of paying 
a last visit to a dying man, yet so great 
was my anxiety to return you my un- 
feigned thanks for all your goodness to me, 
all the kind protection you have shown me 
through the course of my unprosperous 
life, that I could not know you was sonear 
to me, and not wish to assure you of the 
invariable respect I have entertained for 
your character; and now, in the most 
serious manner, to solicit your forgiveness, 
if ever, in the fluctuations of politics, or 
the heats of party, I have ap in your 
eyes at any moment of my life, unjust to 
your great merits, or forgetful of your many 
favours.’” 

On this it has been justly remarked :— 

“Instances of treachery and hypocrisy 
are not uncommon, but they are rarely dis- 
played on a death-bed, and never without'‘a 
strong and adequate motive. If Sackville 
were Junius, and if the scene described by 
Cumberland really took place, he was a 
monster such as never before disgraced 
humanity.” 

That the ferocious assailant of Lord 
Mansfield could thus express himself; we 
hold to be impossible. 


Supposed Vulgarism. —Afeard is 





as a corruption of afraid ; when in truth it 
is a distinct word, from the Saxon afferde ; 
afraid being of French extraction, from 
Prayer: Chaucer uses the two words:in 

same line ;—“ This wif was not aferdé 
nor affraide.” “ Half afeard to come,” oc- 
curs in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ 
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Arms. Quarterly, first and fourth, ar., achev. erminois between three boatswains’ whis- 
tles, az., for Hawke; second and third, or, a chev. engr., between three leopards’ faces, gu. 


for Harvey. 


Crests. Of Hawke: a hawk, with wings endorsed, erm, beaked, belled, and charged on the 


breast with a fleur-de-lis. Of Harve 


y: a leopard, statant, ppr., collared gu. 


Supporters. Dexter, Neptune, mantled and standing — a dolphin, vert, crowned with 


an eastern crown, or, his arm elevated, darting his tri 


sustaining with the left foot a banner, ar. 
Motto. “ Strike.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF HAWKE. 


Gtortovs exploits on the ocean, and not a 
pedigree traceable into remote antiquity, 
give the family of Hawke a distinguished 
place among the nobility of England. 
Edward Hawke, Esq., son of Edward 
Hawke, Esq., barrister at law, by Elizabeth, 
relict, of Colonel Ruthven, and daughter 
of Nathaniel Bladen, Esq., attained, by a 
series of gallant services, the highest repu- 
tation as a naval officer, and was made a 
Knight of the Bath, in reward for a 
splendid triumph which he gained in 1747 
over the French, in the West Indies. In 
1755 he was appointed to command a 
grand expedition destined to act against 
the French coast, and in the month of 
November of that year he obtained a de- 
cisive victory over the enemy’s fleet, for 
which he received the thanks of parlia- 
ment, and was granted an annual pension 
of 2,000/. In 1765 he was raised to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, and ap- 
pointed First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
on the 20th of May, 1776, he was elevated 
to the peerage as Baron Hawke, of Tow- 
ton, county of York. His lordship mar- 
ried Catherine, daughter and sole heir of 
Walter Brooke, Esq., of Barton hall, county 
of York, by whom he had three sons 
and a daughter. He died October 17, 
1781. To follow him through his bright 
career would greatly exceed the space 
that can be allotted to these notices. We 
may say, however, his heart was in 
the service, and, like Nelson, he felt that 
he was one of those who might 


“From common rules in brave disorder 
start ;” 


and, like Nelson, in one ofthe most gallant 
actions of his life, he was accused of acting 
contrary to orders. He was a valiant and 
judicious commander, and though some- 
times out of favour with the government 


ent, ppr.; sinister, a sea-horse, or, 


and with the nation while he lived, both 
were forced in the end to confess his 
exalted merit, which has never been 
questioned since his death. His im- 
perturbable coolness when the most ap- 
palling dangers were before him com- 
manded universal admiration. On one 
occasion, being off the French coast, he 
ordered the pilot to lay his ship, the 
‘Royal George,’ alongside of the French 
admiral’s ship. The pilot said he could not 
do so without the most imminent risk of 
running onashoal. “ You have done your 
duty, sir,” replied Sir Edward, “ by warn- 
ing me of the danger ; you have now only 
to obey my orders by placing me alongside 
the ‘ Soleil Royal.” Wemay run on shore; 
but the enemy will be on shore first, and at 
all events their fleet must be destroyed.” 

Another anecdote is preserved of him, 
which shows the same habit of mind. The 
‘ Royal George’ took fire from an accumu- 
lation of soot in the funnel to the stove of 
the admiral’s cabin. He was dressing at 
the time, and instead of manifesting any 
alarm, calmly walked on deck, and taking 
the first lieutenant aside, said in a low 
tone of voice, “Sir, the ship is on fire in 
my cabin. Give the necessary directions 
that the people may put it out.” 

His lordship was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Martin Bladen, born April 29, 1744. 
He married,in 1771,Cassandra, the youngest 
daughter of Sir Edward Turner, Bart., of 
Ambrosden, in the county of Oxford, by 
whom he had two sons and two daughters. 
His lordship died March 27, 1805, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Edward, who 
was born May 3, 1774. He was united, 
August 28, 1798, to Frances Anne, daughter 
and heir of Stanhope Harvey, Esq., of 
Womersley park, in the county of York, 
when his lordship assumed the surname 
and arms of Harvey in addition to those of 
his own family. By that lady he had 
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issue three sons, Edward William, Stan- 
hope, and Martin. Hedied November 29, 
1826, and was succeeded by the present 
peer, who was born July 15, 1799, and 
married, August 1, 1821, to Elizabeth 
Frances, second daughter of. Sir John 
Ramsden, by whom he had no issue. . She 
died August 26, 1824. 


WINTER EVENING’S SONG. 
Het oosten blaast, het wintert fel. 


Tue storm winds blow both sharp and sere, 
The cold is bitter rude ; 

Thank heaven, with blazing coals and wood 
We sit in comfort here 

The trees as whitest down are white, 
The river hard as lead. 

Sweet mistress! why this blank to night? 

There’s punch so warm, and wine so bright, 
And sheltering roof and bread. 


And if a friend should pass this way, 
We give him flesh and fish ; 

And sometimes game adorns the dish, 
It. chances as it may; 

And every birth-day festival 
Some extra tarts appear, 

An extra glass of wine for all— 

While to the child, or great or smail, 
We drink the happy year. 


Poor beggars! all the city thro’ 
That wander,—pity knows 
That if it rains, or hails or snows, 
No difference ’tis to you. 
Your children’s birthdays come, no throng 
Of friends approach your door, 
Tis a long suffering, sad as long ; 
No fire to warm—-to cheer, no song— 
No presents for the poor. 


And should not we far better be, 
We far more blest than they, 

Our winter hearth is bright and gay, 
Our wine cups full and free ; 

And we were wrought in finer mould 
And made of purer clay. 

God’s holy eyes, that all behold, 

Chose for our garments gems and gold, 
And made them rags display. 


I! better? O would ’t were so, 
I am perplexed in sooth ; 

I wish, I wish you’d speak the truth. 
You do not speak it—no; 

Who knows, I know not, but that vest 
That’s pieced and patched all thro’, 

May wrap a very honest breast, 

Of evil purged—by good possest, 
Generous and just, and true! 


And can it be? Indeed it can, 
That I so favoured stand ; 
And he, the offspring of God’s hand, 
A poor deserted man. 
And then I sit to muse; I sit 
The riddle to unravel ; 
I strain my thoughts, I tax my wit, 
The less my thoughts can compass it, 
The more they toil and travel. 


A arate Le, ‘ 

M pouring o’er ’ 

That I can give unto the poor, 
But not the poor to me; 


Give fi hearth 

ve from my a spark of fire, 

Drops from my cup, and feed degire 
th morsels of my bread. 


And thus I that 
x Suan, scattering round 


The riddle ceased my brains to rack, 
The storm vinds blow bere hee 
e storm win low | d 
Com the cold is bitter rude ~~ 
ome beggar, come, our garments bear, 
A portion of our dwelling share, 
A morsel of our love. 


List! boys and girls, the hour is late, 
There’s some one at the door; 

Ruan, little ones, the man is poor— 
Who first unlocks the gate ? 

What do I hear, run fast, run fast ; 
What do I hear so sad, 

Tis a Poor mother in the blast, 

Trembling, I heard her as she past, 
And weeping o’er her lad. 


I thank thee, Source of every bliss, 
For every good I know; 

I thank thee, thou didst train me so 
To learn thy way in this: 

That wishing good, and doing good, 
Is labouring, Lord, with thee, 

That preci foot gratitude, 

And piety, understood, 
A sweet humanity. 





CURES BY YEAST. 
Srr,—In the ‘ Mirror’ of the 21st of Octo- 
ber an article, headed “ Important Medical 
Discovery,” appeared, purporting to be an 
extract from a letter by Dr Cartwright. I 
fully agree with you a3 to the importance 
ofthe discovery, and should have troubled 
you with a few observations on the subject 
ere this had I not been absent from home 
for some time. Dr Cartwright has given 
a very circumstantial account of two cases 
of putrid fever having been cured by means 
of yeast, but does not appear to have been 
aware of the cause of yeast having such a 
beneficial effect. It may not therefore be 
uninteresting to give a little information 
on this point. Yeast contains and evolves 
naturally a very considerable portion of 
carbonic acid gas; and as this gas is a 
powerful anti-putrescent, it follows that if 
it can be applied in large quantities to a 
person in any kind of fever (which is the 
first stage towards decomposition or pu- 
tridity) the fever or tendency towards 
putridity will be instantly arrested. When 
the yeast is taken internally, the natural 
heat of the body will cause it to give off 
the gas rapidly, which, by diffusing itself 
through the whole system, must speedily 


reduce inflammation and arrest the pro- 
gress of the fever. Now although yeast 
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appears to have had the desired effect in 
the cases mentioned by Dr Cartwright, 
other cases might occur where it could not 
be so conveniently and effectually applied 
as in cases of local inflammation, ulcers, 
sores, &c. The medical profession have 
silently, and I might say, ignorantly, ac- 
knowledged the effect and utility of this 
gas, as they habitually prescribe for many 
diseases certain substances which contain 
it or its components in large quantities, 
such, for instance, as aerated waters and 
charcoal or yeast poultices for obstinate 
sores and ulcers; why not then employ 
the gas itself, as it may be easily and 
cheaply obtained and conveniently applied. 
A curious and interesting case lately came 
under my own observation, in which this 
gas effected a cure in a few days after the 
patient had been attended unsuccessfully 
by three medical men of considerable prac- 
tice and celebrity, one of whom (a physi- 
cian) stated that he considered the case an 
extremely critical one, and one which he 
did not expect to cure in less than a year. 
The case was this :—A lady was attacked 
by a very virulent cutaneous disorder, 
from which she experienced great pain. 
The disorder made its appearance on the 
thumb of one hand, in the form of a red 
spot or place about the size of a shilling ; 
but little notice was taken of it at first, as 
it was thought to be merely a slight attack 
of erysipelas, and was treated accordingly. 
The place, however, gradually increased 
in size, and at last broke into an offensive 
and painful sore, and ultimately the dis- 
ease spread over the whole hand, and was 
communicated tothe other, which quickly 
became as bad as its fellow. Lotions and 
ointments were unsuccessfully tried, the pa- 
tient all the while getting worse and worse, 
suffering unspeakable agony, and every ap- 
arance of the disease spreading to the 
legs and feet. I had in the meantime re- 
peatedly urged the application of carbonic 
acid, in the form of gas, to the parts af- 
fected, but was met by a steady refusal, 
and an entire dependence upon medical 
skill. At last, however, pain and agony, 
and no prospect of relief, triumphed over 
prejudice, and I was requested to try what 
I could do, under the solemn assurance 
that my remedy could do no harm at any 
rate, even if it did no good. I then pro- 
cured an apparatus which had been suc- 
cessfully employed in other cases. This 
apparatus consisted of a stone bottle or jar, 
holding about a gallon, and having two 
openings, one being closed by a bung, cork, 
or stopper. Into the other opening an up- 
right brass tube was screwed, and on the 
upper end of this tube a flexible pipe was 
fastened, furnished with a stop cock, and 
to its other end a bullock’s bladder was at- 
tached. When the apparatus was ready 
for use, the diseased part was placed in the 


bladder and bound tightly round the wrist 
with a silk handkerchief to prevent the 
escape of gas, care being taken that the 
other junctions were also air-tight. The 
bung or stopper was: then removed from 
the aperture, and about half or three quar- 
ters of a pound of sulphuric acid poured 
into the stone bottle, and from a quart,to 
three pints of lukewarm water added 
thereto. Then finely-pounded marble dust 
or other carbonate of lime was dropped 
into the acid solution in the jar, about a 
table spoonful, taking care to close the 
aperture instantly ; and immediately that 
the marble dust or other carbonate came 
into contact with the acid solution, car- 
bonic acid gas was rapidly given off and 
ascended through the brass tube and flexible 
pipe into the bladder, whence it was taken 
up or absorbed by the hand of the patient. 
The lady was operated upon, as nearly as 
I can recollect, about ten or twelve times. 
The first application seemed to lull the 
pain, and after four or five times she was re- 
lieved from it altogether, and the sores be- 
gan to present a healing appearance. The 
application of the gas being daily perse- 
vered in, the sores rapidly healed, and be- 
fore the gas was disused, the patient could 
use both hands freely. A daughter of this 
lady was afterwards attacked with the 
same disease, but by having timely recourse 
to the same means of relief, was happily 
preserved from suffering much. The most 
convenient way of supplying the marble 
dust to the acid is to put it in thin paper 
cases, about the size and shape of car- 
tridges. When the first supply of dust 
appears to have given off all its gas, add 
another cartridge, and keep adding from 
time to time until the strength of the acid 
isexhausted. Before putting the hand into 
the bladder, it is advisable to wash or 
moisten it in warm water, in order to open 
the pores of the skin. The external use 
of this gas, in the manner above explained, 
tends to lull the patient if restless, and re- 
peated applications never fail to cure the 
worst and most obstinate ulcers. A gen- 
tleman who has paid considerable attention 
to the subject, and has effected many 
cures of various diseases, always gives his 
patients a good dose of the new milk of 
sulphur previous to operating upon them ; 
but I do not know that this is always ne- 
cessary, although in many cases it may be 
desirable. Iam not in the medical pro- 
fession, but the above cases, and many 
others, having come under my own ob- 
servation, I can vouch for their accuracy, 
and shall be happy to communicate any 
further information on the subject. I en- 
close my card, and any assistance I can 
give to relieve any sufferer shall, if in my 
power, be most willingly afforded. 
I am, sir, yours on, 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
TuE only record that has been found con- 
nected with Chaucer’s execution ofthe 
office of Comptroller of the Customs is 
dated on the 12th of July, 1376, when 
the King granted him 71l. 4s. 6d., being 
the price of some forfeited w because 
one John Kent, of London, had conveyed 
the said wool to Dordrecht without 
having paid the duty, which sum had been 
obtained as a fine from that person.. In 
May, 1376, he received his own and his 
wife's pension at the Exchequer; and after 
Michaelmas an advance of og Sapusinen 
was made to him on accountof the current 
half-year’s allowance. On the 18th of 
October, 1376, and 12th of June, 1377, he 
received his annuity from the Duke of 
Lancaster. Soon he was twice paid 
40s. by the Keeper of the King’s Wardrobe, 
for his half yearly robes, as one of the 
King's esquires; and he received 7/. 2s. 63d. 


for his daily allowance of a pitcher of wine li 


from the 27th of October, 1376, to the 21st 
of June, 1377. 

On the 12th of July, 1889, he was ap- 
pointed to the valuable office of Clerk to 
the King’s Works at the Palace of West- 
minster, Tower of London, Castle of Berk- 
hemstead, the King’s Manors of Kennington, 
Eltham, Clarendon, Sheen, Byfleet, Chil- 
dern Langley and Feckenham; also at 
the Royal Lodge of Hatherbergh in the 
New Forest, at the Lodges in the Parks of 
Clarendon, Childern Langley and Fecken- 
ham, and at the Mews for the King’s 
falcons at Charing cross. His duties, 
which he was permitted to execute by 
deputy, are fully described in the patent: 
his salary was two shillings per diem, and 
there were probably other sources of profit. 

Chaucer’s latter state was not uncheered 
or unsupported. Henry IV doubled his 
pension within four days after he came to 
thethrone. He closed his life near West- 
minster’ Abbey, having taken a lease of a 
tenement, situated in the garden of the 
chapel of the Blessed Mary, at the annual 
rent of 2/. 13s. 4d. 

The last notices of Chaucer are that, on 
Saturday, the 21st of February, 1400, he 
received the pension of 20/. granted by the 
late King, and which Henry IV had con- 
firmed; and that on Saturday, the 5th of 
June following, 5/., being part of 8/. 13s. 5d. 
due on the 1st of March, of the pension 
granted by Henry IV, was received for 
him by Henry Somer, who was then Clerk 
of the Receipt of the Exchequer, afterwards 
Under Treasurer, and in 1408 a Baron, and 
subsequently Chancellor of that court, to 
whom Occleve addressed two ballads, and 
who was probably a relation of the‘ Frere 
John Somere’ whose Kalendar is men- 


tioned in Chaucer’s ‘ Treatise on the As- 
Chaucer is said to have died on 


trolabe.’ 
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the 25th of October, 1400, at the of 
seventy-two, ae was buried in : West 


Chaucer, caused his child Rachel to be 
buried near deve in June 1551. It 
appears that a tomb had been before placed 
over his remains; and the above date of 
his decease may have been copied from it, 
—Life of Chaucer. 


APPALLING THEMES FOR 
ELOQUENCE. 

WE have had a plentiful display of ora- 
tory poured in upon us during the last 
three weeks from the sister kingdom. 
Some eloquent speeches, and many long 
ones, have been made. Brilliantly start- 
ing passages meet the eye; but, fortu- 
nately, the speakers had not such striking 
themes to deal with as former orators 
have known. Those who, in this respect, 
have been most happy (if the word may 
be used without levity) in modern times, 
are the advocates whose powers were 
called forth by the horrors of the French 
revolution. Trongon du Coudray revelled 
in these before the Tribunal of Nantes. 
His address was marked by violence, wild- 
ness, and agony. Fiction could not sur- 
pass the appalling crimes which he had 
to describe, and that, it is said, “in the 
midst of the perpetrators with poniards 
in their hands.” Let this be borne in 
mind, and then let the reader imagine the 
thrilling effect that must have been pro- 
duced by language like the following : — 

“Tn one commune,” he says, “ orders are 
given for a grave—an abyss to receive 
twelve thousand bodies. In another, a 
minister of death says, ‘There are here 
twenty thousand souls; we want but three 
or four thousand, let them be reduced to 
that;’ and he looks on and enjoys the 
horrid process—and he condemns to the 
same fate those who will not enjoy this 
abominable pleasure. Ah! surely there 
are those who, like the tiger, are born 
with the thirst of blood—who smile, with 
horrid instinct, at the si; Shall ht of man, as 
their natural prey. I relate their 
atrocities? No, citizen jurors, only a few 
traits ; those death-ships—the i 
of which hitherto belonged only to the 
most odious tyrant in the annals of man- 
kind. Thousands of men, women, and 
children are huddled, in succession, on 
board. I hear the axe which opens the 
peg b fatal bottom! Wretches 


the the pani with their hands, and th 
Ss are cho) with the sabre to 
loosen their hold, or they are plunged 
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through the treacherous openings into 
the waves! I will not speak of those 
atrocities, still more revolting, called re- 
publican marriages, because they are not 
formally proved in evidence; but of which 
the infamous denomination alone proves 
the most infamous barbarity. I pass to 
the place of execution. I see a child—a 
child of thirteen ; he says to the execu- 
tioner these heart-rending words, ‘ Will 
you hurt me much?’ He is fastened to 
the board, the proportions of which tell 
the barbarians that justice never meant it 
for a child. His body scarcely reaches 
the line of the axe—it falls!—I spare you 
the rest.” 


THE AUTOGRAPH OF SHAKSPERE. 


Tue six existing signatures of Shakspere 
and the old controversy as to the orthogra- 
phy of his name has been recommenced 
with great vivacity. Some months since 
the purchase of one specimen of the poet's 
handwriting, for the City Library, was 
noticed in these pages. That we may 
mention as No. 1. It is from the deed of 
sale. In No. 1, and throughout the six 
signatures, William is written clearly. We 
have, in No. 1, Shaksper, or Shakspea, the 
strip of parchment on which the signature 
occurs being unfortunately too narrow for 
the full insertion of the name. In No. 2 
we have apparently Shakspea or Shaksper : 
no jury of twelve would agree as to which 
it is. In No. 3 (the Florio) we have un- 
questionably Shakspere, but the genuine- 
ness of this signature may admit of more 
than one doubt. In the will we have 
almost anything, the espeare, speare, or spere, 
being a realization of one of Ben Jonson’s 
comic characters—an out and out—“in 
and in medley.” 

The importance of this inquiry we can- 
not appreciate. Three centuries ago it 
was common for persons of education to 
spell the same word in several different 
ways. Probably doing so was considered 
to throw a graceful variety into the matter 
written, as varying the expressions, which 
image one idea is held to do now. Could 
Shakspere be called from his grave to 
settle this question, his explanation would 
be that he wrote his name in all the ways 
above described, according to the humour 
of the moment, bound by no particular 
obligation, and having no especial prefe- 
rence for one over the others. 


A CIVIL BROTHERLY EPISTLE 

FROM THE LATE STATUE OF GEORGE THE 
FOURTH AT KING’S CROSS, TO THE NELSON 
FIGURE AT CHARING CROSS. 


Composep of mortar and of brick, 
Few shillings were upon me spent ; 
1Syean soon wished to old Nick, 
Battle bridge the ornament. 


For several years I braved the storm 
Of reckless w: ry and mirth ; 
When, as a si or reform, 
They laid me prostrate in the earth! 


And on the spot I occupied, 
You now behold a penny show; 
While those who this way walk or ride, 
Get penny stoups of ale below. 


I thought when I, to my surprise, 
Was bundled in a hurry down, 
That something splendid was to rise 

In every other part of town. 


But, when I see thee, funny lump! 
Stuck up to startle Charing cross, 


I must to the conclusion jump, 
That all the world deplore my loss! 


And cordially I will admit— 
Indeed ’twere folly to dispute— 

You are in all respects most fit 
To be my shapeless substitute. 


To hail thy sculptor, never Fame, 
Of trumpet-puffing shall be weary ; 
And Baily’s name shall on her roll 
Share immortality with Geary = 





Wiscellaneous, 





An Inisn Wiryess.—A tourist in Ire- 
land, in 1825, describing two outside pas- 
sengers who had travelled in public con- 
veyance, and at breakfast sat apart from 
the rest—One of them was a _ robust, 
decent-looking man, but the appearance of 
his companion, and a strange sort of 
impression which his presence occasion- 
ed, arrested attention. He was about 
thirty, had a long, sunken, sallow visage, 
with vulgar features, coarse, bushy, 
neglected black hair, shaggy overhanging 
brows, and a dark, ferocious eye. But 
though his aspect was vulgar, his dress 
was not so. It consisted of a new blue 
coat and trousers, a showy waistcoat, 
Wellington boots, and a gaudy silk neck- 
cloth, Little or no conversation passed 
between him and his companion, who 
never separated from him, and took care 
that the best fare the inn afforded should 
be placed before him. He, however, 
seemed untouched by the attentions 
bestowed, rejecting them gruffly, or accept- 
ing them with a hardened, thankless air. 
The meal concluded, his companion, after 
paying the bill for both, motioned to him, 
with a certain air of command, to rise and 
follow him. He obeyed, and retired in the 
same sullen, apathetic manner that had 
marked the rest of his demeanour. My 
first conjecture was that this must be some 
unfortunate person of imperfect under- 
standing, who was travelling under the 
care of a keeper. Upon resuming my 


place in the coach I inquired who he was 
from one of my fellow-passengers (a bar- 
rister), and was undeceived. He was an 











informer, or more technically speaking, 
an approver, one of a party who a year 
before had perpetrated the murder of an 
entire family in the south. He had lately 
been taken, had turned king’s evidence, 
made confessions which led to the appre- 
hension of his accomplices, and was now 
proceeding, under charge of a policeman, 
to be a witness for the crown upon their 
trial. I observed that I still could not 
comprehend why such a miscreant should 
appear in so respectable a dress, and be 
treated in other respects with a degree of 
indulgence to which another in his condi- 
tion of life (for he was of the lowest class) 
though unstained by any crime, could 
have no pretension. The barrister made 
answer, “This is often indispensable for 
the purposes of justice, for it is difficult 
to imagine how unmanageable these 
ruffians sometimes are. They know the 
importance of the testimony they have 
to give, and which they alone can give, 
and in consequence become capricious 
and exacting in the extreme. Though in 
the hands of government, and with the 
evidence of their own admissions to con- 
vict them, they take a perverted pleasure 
in exercising a kind of petty tyranny over 
the civil authorities. They insist on 
having clothes, food, lodging, modes of 
conveyance according to their particular 
whims; and, if their impertinent demands 
be resisted, threaten to withhold their evi- 
dence and submit to be hanged. One 
starts at the singularity of a man’s saying, 
‘Let me have a smart new blue coat with 


double-gilt buttons, or a halter,—a pair of departed 


Wellington boots, or the hangman,’ but our 
desperate villains do these things, and the 
person in question I can perceive is one of 
them.” 

‘TRANSMIGRATION OF SouLs.—The migra- 
tion of souls was regarded by the Hindoos 
as a state of unrest and unhappiness, since 
the soul was held by it constantly subject 
to the power of death, and exposed to the 
toil of unceasing transmutations. With 
this there naturally connected itself a 
moral interpretation of life. This people 
seem to have been sensitively impressed 
with the sinfulness of man, of the guilt 
with which he is burdened ; and, on this 
account, singularly possessed by a deep 
and solemn dread of the penalty which 
awaits him at the eternal retribution. To 
this source must be referred the prayers 
80 constantly recurring in all the ceremo- 
nies of Indian worship for pardon and 
preservation from sin. Hence, too, the 
opinion of the meritoriousness of — 
tions, and the extreme rigour of their 
penances. How, then, could there be any 
charm in a life which was looked upon as 
an expiation for infinite transgressions 


an extremely minute ceremonial law? On 
this account we find, from the oldest times 
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and in the oldest Hindoo works, a conti- 
nual longing to be emanci; 
migration of the soul, the 


piness coneceivd —_ — 
Feu History of Ancient ose 


to you that on Wednesday evening, the 
11th instant, about sunset, two Kafirs stole 
from my herd eighteen head of cattle, while 
my daughter, about fifteen years of age, 
was herding them within sight of my house. 
They seized her by the arm and dragged 
her into the bush, where they stripped her 
naked, and would have murdered her, but 
she promised them if they would let her 
go she would bring them more cattle. She 
spoke this in their own lan; . They 
then asked her who would bring the cattle ; 
she replied “I will.” One of the Kafirs 
returned her stays, and made her explain 
the use of them. All this time one of 
them stood over her with an assagai ready 
to plunge it into her if she attempted to 
move. After consulting together, they let 
her depart, taking her clothes with them. 
“J &e. 
“Francis WHITTLE.” 


Honours ANCIENTLY RENDERED TO THE 
Deap.—Homer gives us details of the 
solemn games instituted in honour of the 

e warriors of Greece. With com- 
paratively humble individuals the forms 
observed were not a little striking. In 
such cases the dead body was decked with 
chaplets of flowers and green boughs, and 
sprinkled with ointments and perfumes. 
It was carried to the grave surrounded 
with torches even in the daytime, and at- 
tended by mourners beating their breasts, 
tearing their hair, and heaping dust upon 
their heads. The corpse of a young man, 
dying in the flower of his age, could onl. 
be buried in the morning twilight ; for it 
was thought a kind of impiety to reveal so 
strange and dreadful an event in the light 
of day. The mourners walked slowly, de- 
clining their heads upon their hands, and 
repeating sorrowful exclamations with 
tears. Lamps were kept burning in the 
subterranean vaults of the dead, or herbs 
and flowers strewed upon their grave. If 
the body was burnt, ointments and per- 
fumes were showered upon the pile, liba- 
tions poured forth by the surrounding 
friends, and the remains of the funeral fire 
extinguished with wine. 

Forewarnep. — On the night before 


of Massena’s attack on Lord Wellington’s 


position on the Sierra de Busaco, the 
troops, ignorant of the enemy’s proximity, 
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and fatigued with their day’s march, had 
lain down on the summit of the ridge to 
take a little rest; and both men and 
officers were soon fast asleep. Amongst 
them was the gallant officer who then 
commanded the Connaught Rangers. He 
had not, however, ay long, before he 
started up, apparently in great 3 
and calling a young officer of the same 
regiment, who lay close by him, he said, 
“D., I have just had a most extraordinary 
dream ; such as I had once before, on the 
night before an unexpected battle. De- 
pend upon it, we s be attacked very 
soon.’ The young man immediately went 
forward ; and, after looking between him 
and the horizon, and listening attentively 
to every sound and murmur wafted on the 
night-breeze, he returned, and reported 
that all was still. The colonel was satis- 
fied, and they again lay.down. In less 
than half an hour, however, the colonel 
again started up, exclaiming in strong 
language, that, ere an hour elapsed, they 
should surely be.attacked! On seeing the 
colonel and his young friend throw aside 
their cloaks, and move off, several of the 
officers by them took the alarm. And it 
was high time; for, on examination, it 
was found that the enemy’s columns of 
attack were ascending the heights, with 
the utmost secrecy and expedition. Some 
of them had then reached the summit, and 
deployed into line, before the British were 
ready to attack them. They were im- 
mediately charged, broken, and driven 
down the declivity with great loss. It is 
remarkable that the same gallant officer, 
afterwards a general, had a similar dream 
in Egypt, on the morning of the 21st of 
March, before the British position was 
attacked by the French, under cover of the 
darkness. 

MESMERISM IN THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY.—In the year 1599, a girl named 
Martha Brossier, of Romorantin, in Berry, 
was reputed to be possessed, and excited 
a considerable sensation in Paris. At the 
suggestion of the right reverend the Bishop 
of Paris, the king ordered a committee, 
composed of the most eminent physicians, 
to examine and report on her case. The 
physicians appointed were Marescot, El- 
lain, Haulin, Riolan, and Duet; and their 
report states that this young person was 
thrown into a state precisely analogous to 
that of Mesmeric coma, which was tested 
“by the deepe prickings of long pinnes, 
which were thrust into divers parts of her 
hands and of her necke, and afterwards 
plucked out againe without any show that 
ever she made of feeling the same, either 
in the putting in of them, or the taking 
out of them, a griefe which, without ma. 
jicke and without speach, could not,in our 
opinion, be indured without any counte- 
nance or show thereof, neither by the con- 


stancie of the most courageous, nor by the 
stoutness of the most: wicked, nor by the 
stronge conceit of the most criminall male- 
factors.” The Bishop of Paris, and the 
Abbot of Geneufue, are then referred to as 
attesting that she exhibited a preternatu- 
ral knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. This report, signed by the above 

eminent physicians, is very analogous to 

that recently published by the medical sec- 

tion of the French Academy.— Polytechnic 
Magazine. 





Ahe Gatherer. 


Catholic Emancipation.—When the Duke 
of Wellington proposed to the House of 
Lords the measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
pation, in conclusion he .spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect :—*“ If, my Lords, when this 
bill is carried into effect, it shall fail to 
produce those benefits which his Majesty's 
government anticipate from it—if it shall 
fail to allay those dissensions which have 
so long convulsed Ireland—if its effects, 
instead of being of a healing, shall prove 
of an injurious nature, leading to fresh 
agitations—in that case I shall not hesi- 
tate, my Lords, in coming down to this 
House with another bill, to alter, or modify, 
or repeal the present one, as the case may 
require.” 

The Ancient Greeks.—The late Mr Frend 
had a peculiar respect for the Chinese, 
and was impressed with the opinion (not 
by any means peculiar to himself) that 
their government and social state is a 
model. For the ancient Greeks and their 
writings he had an open contempt ; they 
were children who had learned of the 
Jews, and spoiled their masters’ doctrines: 
the good was due to their teachers, the bad 
was their own. 

The Horrors of After Dinner—There is 
no scene more striking to a contemplative 
mind, than is presented by a dining-room 
after the guests have retired. The quiet 
which reigns is horrid ;—the earthy si- 
lence of the grave is not, in idea, more 
appalling. The chairs in disorder—the 
fire dying out—the table besmeared and 
bespattered—the bottles empty—all the 
vociferous joy departed.— Fraser. 

The City Gates.—Ludgate, Aldgate, and 
Cripplegate, were pulled down in the 
autumn of 1760. The materials were 
sold to Blagden, a carpenter in Coleman 
street. Those of Ludgate fetched 1481. ; 
Aldgate, 157/. 10s. ; and Cripplegate , 911. 
On Ludgate stood the statue of King Lud 
— his two sons, and also of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

The Wearer only knows where the Shoe 
Pinches. — A Roman being about to re- 
pudiate his wife, among a variety of other 
questions from her enraged kinsmen, was 
asked, “ Is not your wife a sensible woman? 
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—Is she not a handsome woman?—Has 
she not — five children?” In 
answer to all w questions, slipping off 
his shoe, he held it’ -up,.and interrogating 
them in his turn, “Is not this shoe,” said 
he, “a very handsome one?—Is it not 
quite new ?—Is it not extremely well made? 
How then is it that none of you can tell 
me where it pinches?” 

Duck-breeding amony the Celestials—In 
China the rearing of ducks is an object 
of great moment. The major part of them 
are hatched by artificial heat ; the eggs, 
being laid in boxes of sand, are placed on 
a brick hearth, to which is given a proper 
heat during the time required for hatch- 
ing. The ducklings are fed with craw- 
fish and crabs, boiled and cut small, and 
afterwards mixed with boiled rice ; and in 
about a fortnight they are able to shift for 
themselves. An old step-mother then 
leads them where they are to find pro- 
vender, being first. put on board a sam- 
pane, or boat, which is destined for their 
habitation, and from which the whole 
flock, often, it is said, to the amount of 
three or four hundred, go out to feed, and 
return at command. 

Tales of the Dormitory. — “ Wiffen, the 
translator of Tasso,” says William Howitt, 
“and I used to sleep in a large chamber, 
with sixty other boys ; and as we went to 
bed at eight o’clock, we used to entertain 
the lads with relating such stories as came 
into our heads without any forethought or 
preparation. Night after night it con- 
tinued, and became as exciting and ab- 
sorbing as one of the tales of the Arabs 
round their evening fires in the desert. 
Every night, so soon as all were in bed, 
there was an eager cry of ‘ Well, now then, 
go on with the hatch-up !’” 

The Most Unhappy Man.—In a conver- 
setion held before Charles IX, by several 
learned men, it was disputed what con- 
dition in life was the most unfortunate. 
“In my opinion,” said Tasso, “it is that of 
an impatient old man, depressed with 
poverty. For,” added he, “the state of 
that person is doubtless deplorable who 
has neither the gifts of fortune to preserve 
him from want, nor the principles of 
philosophy to support him under afflic- 
tion.” 

What is Genius? — “Genius,” says 
Buffon, “is Patience ;” or (as another 
French writer has explained his thought) 
—‘“La Patience cherche, et le Genie 
trouve ;” and there is little doubt that to 
the co-operation of these two powers, all 
the brightest inventions of this world 
are owing ;—that Patience must first ex- 
plore the depths where the pearl lies hid, 
before Genius boldly dives and brings it 
up full into light.—Moore. 

Mussulmans and Christians.—Early in the 
13th century, even whentherecent outrages 
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good 
different classes of both, in man 
Leibnitz has abridged a Acer mene by 
the Florentines and the Soudan of Egypt, 
stipulating for a free admission of our 
merchants into that country,—for their 


south of Europe, with liberty to be 


and taking a foolish shape ; thank them 
for it, and do thou love them more wisely. 
Were we mere steam-engines working 
here under this rooftree, they would scorn 
to speak of us once in a twelvemonth.”— 
Teufelsdreck. 

A Physical Hell disputed and affirmed.— 
Origen wrote against the literal interpre- 
tation of the physical descriptions in Scrip- 
ture ; his allegorical explanations of heaven 
and hell were assailed by St Jerome, who 
set the example of dwelling on the material 
torments of hell with a minuteness and 
precision which even Egidius de Columna, 
in his ‘ Treatise on the Geography of the 
Infernal Regions,’ has scarcely equalled. 
A physical hell anda eagle purgatory 
became so strongly established as articles 
of faith, that it was deemed impiety to 
doubt of their having a real and local 
existence. 

The Bewitched.—To be bewitched seems 
to have been regarded as a disease. There 
appears in the register of burials of St 
Olave’s, Hart street, the residence, during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and some of her 
successors, of several noble and distin- 
guished families. “1579. 16 MaYE— 
Was buried Agnes Peirsonn, Sv’ant, to Mr 
Paule Banninge, aged 30 years ; BE- 
WITCHED.” It was imperative on the 
parish officers, at that time, to note down 
the complaint of which the party had died. 

Character of King William I1I—¥ew 
monarchs were more highly rated than 
was King William in his time. We are 
told that “at the ageof eighteen the prince’s 

of affairs, and 


seasonable it of his 
attracted the attention of Gourville. St 
Evremond, th himeelf distinguished 


chiefly by viva 
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saw the superiority of William’s powers 
through his silence and coldness. After 
long intimacy, Sir William Temple de- 
scribes his great endowments and excel- 
lent qualities, his (then almost singular) 
combination of ‘ charity and religious 
zeal,’ ‘his desire (rare in every age) to 
grow great rather by the service than the 
servitude of his country.’ ” 

Harmony in Ireland—When George the 
Fourth, in 1821, determined on visiting 
Ireland, it was boldly predicted that his 
coming would put an end to all political 
differences. Lord Bloomfield, then Sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield, arrived in Dublin 
before his master, and intimated the Royal 
anxieties that all differences should be laid 
aside. It was agreed that a public dinner 
should be held at Morrison’s tavern, where 
the leaders of both factions should pledge 
each other in libations of everlasting amity. 
This took place ; and from the vehement 
protestations on both sides, it was believed 
by many that a lasting reconciliation had 
been effected. Master Ellis and Mr O’Con- 
nell almost embraced each other. 

St Marylebone Bank for Savings.—The 
fourteenth annual general meeting of this 
institution was held on Thursday, the 
eighth of this month. It appeared from 
the several reports read to the meeting, 
that no less than 2,435 new deposits have 
been made in the last year. 14,130 
deposit accounts remained open on_ the 
20th of November last, of which 8,819 held 
balances averaging less than 4/. 8s. 10d. 
each. Upwards of 319,496/. was then in- 
vested with the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt ; this amount 
has since risen to 329,096/. 3s. 10d., 
and ‘is rapidly on the advance. The evi- 
dence thus afforded of the growing dispo- 
sition of the working classes to provide 
against the casualties of life, will prove a 
source of gratification to all reflecting 
mike ye ( Sh h 

ing of Ships.—The weight 
which a Seay tes when it is immersed in 
water is always the weight of as much of 
that water as is equal in bulk to itself; 
that is, a vessel displaces a volume of water 
equal to its own immersed bulk ; conse- 
quently, the stern-quarters, rudder, &c., 
not receiving any support from the fluid, 
naturally fall, and cause what is nautically 
termed “a broken back.” This is be- 
lieved to have caused the catastrophe of 
the ‘ President.’ 

A Useful Dream.—“ Dreams,” says Le 

, “are liars that sometimes tell the 
truth.” The ‘Plymouth Times’ gives the 
following curious tale :—“ On Friday week, 
the wife of a farmer named Croker, of 
Gabwell, dreamt three several times that 
a villager of Maidencombe, called Eales, 
was coming to murder her. She was much 
frightened, and desired her husband to 
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go to Eales’s house, which is not far off, 
and see if he was home: this was about 
twelve or one o'clock in the night. Croker 
got up, and proceeding towards Eales’s 
house overtook him and two of his sons 
laden with a quantity of hay and straw, 
which they had stolen from his (Croker’s) 
yard, and he had lost some several times 
before, but had been unable to detect the 
thief. He procured the constable, and had 
them taken before the magistrates, by 
— they were committed to Exeter 
gao! ” 

Prize Essay.—A twelvemonth or more 
since the proprietors of the ‘ Atlas’ news- 
paper proposed prizes for the best essays 
on the remedies for our present presumed 
national distress. These prizes have been 
awarded —to Mr Samuel Laing, late Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, the first 
premium of 100/.; to the writer of the 
essay. bearing the initials B. C. E., the 
second premium of 50/.; and to Mr Edward 
Baines, editor of the ‘ Leeds Mercury,’ and 
author of the ‘ History-of the Cotton Manu- 
facture,’ &c., the third premium of 251. 

Falls of Niagara.—In a work published 
by. the French missionary, Father Henni- 
pen, in which a view is given of the Falls 
as they appeared in 1678, Goat Island is 
represented. dividing the waters as at 
present ; but besides the two existing cas- 
cades, a third is depicted on the Canada 
side, crossing the Horse-shoe Fall at right 
angles, and appears to have been produced 
by a projection of the Table Rock. In the 
description Father Hennipen states, that 
this smaller cascade fell from west to east, 
and not like the other two, from south to 
north. Seventy-three years afterwards, 
in 1751, a letter on the Falls, by Kalm, the 
Swedish botanist, was published in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ It is illustrated 
by a plate, in which the third Fall is 
omitted ; but the writer states in a note, 
that at that point the water was formerly 
forced out of its direct course by a pro- 
jecting rock, and turned obliquely across 
the other Fall. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are obliged to W. E. N. for his courteous offer, of 
whieh, i, , we shall avail ourselves. 

The “ Soldier's Funeral” must be declined. 

If an Old Correspondent would look over his poem re- 
ceived this week again, we think he would materially 
improve it, especially in the third and fifth stanzas. 
Without a pun, we deem “‘ Watery Bier” objec- 
tionabdle. 

0.—Tomake Oil of Amber.—Put amber into an alem- 
bic—distil in a sand-bath, and gradually increase 
the heat. Distil the product over twice more. 
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